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A D I O S 



My dear Pal : — 

AT last I have reached the land of sand 
and cactus, better named, "The Coun- 
try God forgot." Atlhough I live out my al- 
lotted three-score and ten, I shall never for- 
get the faint scream of the locomotive as 
the train moved off into the darkness and 
left me standing alone on the little platform 
in a strange land, at midnight. The home- 
sickness that tightened around my heart 
like a physical pang seemed to squeeze out 
all of my courage and bravery, and tears 
were very near the surface, when I saw a 
figure slouching toward me. I gripped my 
hand bag and walked nearer the light, but 
before I could turn around, I heard a voice 
at my elbow say^ *'Hotel, Senorita?" I de- 
cided that he must be the porter, and al- 
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lowed him to escort me to "the" hotel. In 
the bright light I could tell that he was a 
Greaser, as the hotel clerk also proved to be. 
But in spite of this handicap, the latter was 
one of the best hotel clerks I have ever 
dealt with. 

Being weary with my journey, I was sure 
that I would soon fall asleep and forget my 
troubles, but it was not long before I dis- 
covered that the room adjoining mine was 
occupied by a very sick man, who coughed 
on an average of about five times a minute. 
He seemed to get a good deal of sympathy, 
for from every part of the hotel came the 
sound of coughing, until I begin to wonder 
if I have made a mistake and got into a 
sanitarium for consumptives. Sleep is im- 
possible, so I am writing you at this un- 
earthly hour, — four o'clock. 
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I must tell you that I consulted a lung 
specialist in Denver and after an unusually 
long examination, during which I was 
thumped and prodded and listened to, he 
finally reached a verdict, — ^"fresh air," 
"rest," "nourishing food," "freedom from 
care." These may sound like the beginning 
of a new life ; but to me, on that dismal day, 
they meant only giving up work, home and 
friends, to become an exile in an unfamiliar 
land. There is a touch of ghastly humor in 
this, considering that I am on the verge of 
a financial panic, and must live by the kind- 
ness or charity of a few relatives. Freedom 
from care, indeed ! 

Daylight is coming, and I have just tried 
to get a peep at my new surroundings, but 

• 

so far a whirlwind of white dust hides al- 
most everything. There is a small adobe 
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near, with the sign, somebody's "Lager 
Beer" painted across the whole side of the 
building. 

Since writing the above I have had a very 
good breakfast and dinner, and tried to get 
a lock at the town. The wind has been 
blowing all day, bringing me mournful tales 
around corners and through the keyhole. 
My hotel is called 'The Casa Grande." It 

is not mine exactly, but at the rates they ask 
I shall soon be a stockholder. It is an at- 
tractive building, in the old Spanish style, 
with a low roof, and wide porches all 
around the outside. I should like to stay, 
but knowing that a lunger (the name given 
to all sick people here), and his borrowed 
money are soon parted, tomorrow morning 
I must find another room. 
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I shall send messages very often, so just 
feel that all is well with me. I am going 
to try and remember our old motto, "Never 
let the corners of your mouth hang down." 




i 
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May 5th, 19— 

I AM wondering this morning if I really 
look sick. You know my friends at 
home constantly remind me that I am the 
picture of health, but everywhere that I've 
inquired about board and room, they seem 
to know that I am here for my health. Their 
eagle eyes are able to read all of my past 
life, and even catch glimpses of the future. 
Here is one experience in room hunting: 
the landlady greeted me with "Are you a 
lunger?" and then asked me to cough for 
her, so that she could tell whether I had 
lung trouble or simply bronchitis! I told 
her that I did not cough at all. She then 
led me up a long, winding stairway, and be- 
fore I reached the top, I had to cough, of 
course, from exhaustion. She turned and 
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smiled in a knowing way, and told me that 
I had better look elsewhere for a room. But 
she didn't say which sort my cough was, 
and I had neither the heart nor the breath 
to ask her ! I wandered around in a whirl- 
wind of dust all afternoon, stopping at every 
house tagged "Furnished Rooms." At five- 
thirty (I shall never forget the hour), a 
kind-faced woman with grey hair promised 
to board me if I could find a room near, but 
added that she was not in the habit of tak- 
ing sick people. She directed me to a house 
on the next street to inquire about a room, 
saying it was the house with the grass in 
the front yard. I found the place that 
boasted of real grass growing on the lawn, 
but no one answered the bell, so I shall 
try again tomorrow. If I were at home to- 
day I should certainly be in bed, and have 
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two doctors; but it's a matter of saving 
money in this place, so I must keep all 
thoughts of sickness bottled up tight. An 
intense home-longing overwhelms me. I 
remember so well when I left home and 
told my friends good-bye, how they envied 
me and said, "How fortunate you are, to be 
able to travel and see the world !" Believe 
me, the world through a lunger's spectacles 
is not a very pleasant picture. 
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May 8th, 

ALTHOUGH I am not satisfied with 
my present location, I was so ex- 
hausted after two whole days of searching, 
that I moved in. My room is at the top of 
long, dark stairs, where you have to feel 
your way, and always expect something 
will grab you. My landlady informed me 
that I had the ''cheapest and most pleas- 
ant room in town." Well, it certainly 
looks cheap enough. The bed is bounded 
on the north and east by the wall which 
is covered with the ugliest dark, seasick, 
green paper; on the west by an old, 
musty, plush-covered table, which is a com- 
bination wash stand writing desk, book-case 
and dressing table. Over this table hangs 
a wavy mirror. Just one look at this mir- 
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ror is enough to make you feel that life is 
not worth while. The only ornaments on 
the wall are the two things that I have 
never been able to appreciate fully, — an en- 
larged likeness of an old lady with a fear* 
ful expression, and an immense stuffed owl 
tacked on a small shelf at the foot of the 
bed. 

As I dozed off last nig^t, a rap on my 
door startled me. I had left the lamp burn- 
ing, and thought probably the landlady had 
discovered it, and was coming to inform 
me it was contrary to the rules of the 
house. Trembling all over, I asked, "Who 
is it?" In answer the door opened and the 
fearful, lank, half-starved face of my land- 
lady peered in. She came in and closed 
the door and asked me if I came here for 
my health. I told her that was one of the 
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objects of my visit. "Ever hev a hemorr- 
hage?" came next. "No!" I fairly shouted, 
then to my surprise she began: "Well, you 
better hev one. You'll never git well *til 
you do. My husband hed pleurisy for sev- 
enteen years, and finally hed a hemorrhage 
and got better. I jest hed him cured when 
he died." I tried to look sorry, while she 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her 
kitchen apron. She is the sort of woman 
that always has tears hanging very near 
the surface and sheds them on all occasions. 
She leaned against the door and in a tear- 
ful manner told me all about his death ago- 
nies, and how he left her financially. 
"Since then," she said, "I hev nursed and 
pulled through many a poor lunger, and 
hev seen many die. I lost three in this very 
room last summer." 
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Feeling in her heart that she had done her 
duty she wished me good night and went 
out, closing the door after her. As the 
clattering of her footsteps died away, an aw- 
ful fear seemed to take possession of me. 
The doctor in Denver had cautioned me es- 
pecially about rooming in a house where 
there had ever been consumptives. After 
all that information from the old lady, the 
room seemed alive with germs, and almost 
stifling. Sleep deserted me, and for two 
hours I was tortured by waking dreams. 
The moon shining through the window fell 
directly upon the stuffed owl, making the 
whole thing seem like a hideous nightmare. 
I can understand now why Poe felt as 
he did about the raven. At two o'clock 
I got up and discovered that outside of my 
window there was a small porch large 
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enough for a bed. I txioved part of my bed 
out, and in a few moments I was lying gaz- 
ing at the stars. The sun shining in my face 
awoke me early and I saw that the peo- 
ple passing by had a good view of my 
sleeping apartments. 

Your letter came today, and I walked 
outside of the city limits and sat on an old, 
fallen tree, to read and be alone. It took 
some time, for almost every other line I was 
obliged to "wipe up my tears," as Weezie 
used to say. A funny thing happened while 
I was there. Thinking a "good cry" would 
help me, I gave way to my feelings and 
was making a little more noise than was 
really necessary, when I was startled by a 
footstep near. I peeped out, and through 
my tears I could distinguish a tall man, hat 
in hand, bowing. I was so ashamed that I 
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could hardly hold up my head. He stood 
for a moment, then walked swiftly away. 
This sounds like "the best seller," but I 
want to tell you. Pal, that I have never be- 
fore seen a face so full of sympathy, so full 
of understanding! I watched him out of 
sight, — ^you may be sure that there were no 
more tears shed just then. Instead of cry- 
ing I went back to my room rather hur- 
riedly, hoping I might have another glimpse 
of this strange, sympathetic man. 
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May I2th, 

WELL, I have spent the whole day 
searching for a room, and the places 
that I found to my liking were too expen- 
sive or worse still, they refused to take me 
in. I cannot blame the residents for re- 
fusing to take the lungers into their homes, 
but when I used to read of their city of 
sunshine and fresh air, lauded to the skie^ 
as a home for the sick, I expected to be 
able to find a place to stay within a reason- 
able length of time. 

I ate my first meal at Mrs. Griggs' board- 
ing-house tonight. This event will be fixed 
in my memory for years to come. Mrs. 
Griggs hammered a small bell in the hall, 
and from all directions squeaky doors 
opened, and from each door one or two 
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lungers marched in until I counted twelve, 
ten of them looking much worse than I ever 
did. And the landlady told me that she 
didn't like to take sick people in her home ! 
I was introduced to them all at the table, 
and you may imagine my surprise when the 
man who sits at my left turned out to be 
the one who found me crying on the log the 
other day. His name is Kilroy. He is the 
picture of health, and I am wondering why 
he is in exile. The dinner was very good, 
but my appetite stayed outside. I tried to 
eat, but somehow I kept choking and could 
hardly keep back the tears. One little wo- 
man, wheezing with asthma, smiled quite 
sweetly and asked me if I came here for my 
health. By the way, that is the first real 
smile I have noticed since I left home. I 
told her that I was on a vacation. This was 
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greeted with all sorts of smiles, and of 
course I was furious, for I diln't understand 
why it was so laughable. The wheezy wo- 
man noticed my embarrassment and ex- 
plained that all new comers told the same 
story at first. The table talk was only an 
exchange of health confidences relating to 
temperatures and to this organ or that one, 
until I wondered how they could eat at all. 
Kilroy asked me in an undertone how I en- 
joyed the "organ recital." 
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May 17th, 19 — 

I AM wondering why I ever came here. 
I have found no suitable room, my appe- 
tite ha^ left me entirely and I am heartsick. 
I shall have to take clothespins and pin up 
the corners of my mouth if I am obliged to 
remain in this house much longer. I moved 
my bed out on the porch and find it a great 
improvement. As there is no railing around 
this little porch there is a chance — ^but why 
suggest any more trouble? Slowly and 
sadly I laid away the stuffed owl, and the 
old lady's likeness in the dark end of the 
closet with their faces toward the wall. 

The boarders seem to have passed judg- 
ment upon me, and have decided that I am 
to be one of them. I have explained to each 
of them how I lost my heath, and in return 
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have listened to several sad and mournful 
histories. The young man, who sits at the 
end of the table, has neither spoken nor 
smiled since I have been here. Several of 
the boarders have inquired after his health, 
but he only "grunts" and looks daggers at 
them. To me he is quite interesting, and 
I shall call him "The man who never 
smiles." 

I must tell you about the Stuffing Cure. 
It is one of the punishments inflicted upon 
all lungers sojourning here. How they keep 
up the pace is a mystery to me. Here is a 
sample of the menu each day: two raw eggs 
and a glass of milk, followed by a hearty 
breakfast; then about ten-thirty o'clock 
more raw eggs and a pint or so of rich 
milk ; a rare beefsteak for dinner, and every- 
thing else in sight. This is followed by the 
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same program for afternoon and evening, 
making from eight to ten eggs during the 
day. They are allowed no exercise, but sit 
in the hot sun all day. They may stand it 
for a while, but not for very long, I think. 

About all that I can swallow today is a 
big lump in my throat, for I am experienc- 
ing homesickness in its most aggravated 
form. I should not write like this ; it makes 
me worse ; but you asked for the truth, and 
I know you will understand my troubled 
outpourings. 
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May 22n(l, 19^- 
rip^HIS morning I walked to the postoffice 
-■• to get my mail. The postmaster looked 
over a bunch of letters and then shook his 
head. It seemed impossible, and I stood 
in front of the window as though half- 
dazed. The old postmaster smiled and 
shook his head again sympathetically, and 
I hurried out on the street, almost blinded 
with tears, not knowing my destination, 
when suddenly I met Kilroy who bowed 
and smiled. ''I see a world of disappoint- 
ment in your eyes, — sad news?" I told 
him I would rather have sad news than no 
news at all. He walked home with me, and 
we stood and chatted a while at the gate. 
Imagine my surprise, if you can, when he 
told me that he was a ''cured lunger" and 
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had come here to get his strength back. He 
had spent two years in Switzerland, and 
while there heard of this famous ( ?) resort. 
He does not like Americans ; he thinks them 
selfish and unsociable, and always on the 
lookout for easy money. When he started 
to go away he told me that I was the first 
American he had met during his stay of 
three months, who had shown any disposi- 
tion to "visit," or who had the time to bid 
him a pleasant good morning. Somehow I 
feel that we are going to be very good 
friends, and you may expect to hear more 
about him when I write you. 

I spent the afternoon visiting with some 
of my fellow exiles at the boarding-house. 
They make one feel pretty blue, talking 
constantly about their coughs and tempera- 
tures, and they speak of death as though it 
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were to be a sort of pleasure excursion. 
They joke about their ills and misfortunes 
and present a smiling face to the world, but 
how dark it must be within ! Some of them 
are fighting to get a new lease on life, while 
others seem to expect a foreclosure at any 
time. 

I wish I could describe Mr. Griggs, my 
boarding-house landlord, so that you could 
enjoy him as much as I do. He is a short 
man, with a very peculiar, egg-shaped head, 
covered with thin, pale, yellow hair. I be- 
lieve he is a real estate agent, judging from 
the smoothness of his conversation. At 
some time in the past he evidently had a 
trip to Chicago, and every meal we are re- 
minded of that journey in a long-winded 
yarn, attended by the castanet accompani- 
ment of his celluloid cuffs. The boarders 
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pay no attention to his hair-breadth escapes, 
but since I am seated very near him I am 
compelled to listen. Today he said that if 
one lived here fifteen years, he would never 
live anywhere else, — and I believe him. 

I don't want to bore you with tiresome 
descriptions of people that I meet, but there 
is so little to write about, that I am sure 
you will forgive me, and sometimes maybe 
even enjoy getting acquainted with a few 
of my fellow-sufferers. I cannot resist tell- 
ing you about one of the lungers at the 
boarding-house, who sits across the table, 
from me. He must have been very hand- 
some once, but he is a fearful wreck now. 
The little woman with asthma, who gave 
me the sweet smile, is his mother, and he 
has a nurse also. After supper I visited 
with the boarders, and that wretched, sick 
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fellow entertained us by telling what he 
thought the future life would be. "It is a 
place," he said dreamily, "called the Lazy 
Easy Isles, where there will be no unusual 
weather; no lungers with hacking coughs; 
no boarding-houses where they serve in- 
valid's food. Instead it will be a place to 
lounge around, where the lunger will have 
a contented mind, and never know the spirit 
of unrest, or hear that call 'Move on, move 
on I' I shall call him the Lunger of the 
Lazy Easy Isles. His mother told me that 
he had lost his health as a result of a big 
hotel fire. He was obliged to leave the 
building hurriedly, only half-dressed, and 
wander around barefooted in the snow. 
He contracted pneumonia, and has never re- 
covered from it. Later his physician — surely 
a brainless ass — advised him to drink whis- 
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key. "Jwst pour it down," were the words 
used, and the young man proceeded to do 
so. Now he is fighting against the thirst 
for liquor which seems more likely to be 
the cause of his death than tuberculosis. 
When I left the house, Kilroy joined me and 
as we walked to the gate we could hear the 
Easy Isle Lunger singing, "No one knows 
how tired I am, and no one sfems to care a 
damn.'' 

I heard of a pleasant room today, but as 
I have paid a month in advance for this one, 
and there is no return in such cases, I shall 
have to stay here that long, anyway. Did 
I tell you that I was trying to save a little 
money by getting breakfast in my room? 
Well, when I settled my board bill yes- 
terday Mrs. Griggs said that she charged 
the same whether one came to breakfast 
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or not, for she had found out that when 
people ate in their rooms, they usually 
did not have much, and would then eat 
twice as much for dinner. Oh, it's no use! 
The weather is dismal and gloomy to- 
day. I must not write another word — lest 
I forget! 
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May 20th, 

THREE cheers! My long-looked-for 
letters (and the check), came this 
morning. It seems like a holiday, and I am 
going down town to get the check cashed. 
Two letters from you! My mail has all 
been miscarried for some unaccountable 
reason. I shall not dwell upon the state of 
my health — it is enough to say that I am 
much better than when I wrote you last 
week. 

I have noticed all my life that when one 
feels too good he is very apt to come to 
the sudden turning of the lane. After 1 
wrote the above I walked down town, visit- 
ing three banks, and they each refused to 
cash my personal check. I shall have to 
send it back for collection, which means ten 
or twelve days without money! I am be- 
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ginning to understand why so many de- 
spondent lungers commit suicide. Mr. 
Griggs told us today of one young man who 
came here for his health and after mak- 
ing a long, hard fight to get well, de- 
cided it was no use, and ended his life by 
jumping oif the bridge into the river. Th*^ 
next day they found his body near the de- 
pot. Upon examination was found a gun 
in one pocket, and forty dollars, strange 
to say, in another. The coroner was a bar 
tender, and assisted by a crooked magis- 
trate they held an inquest. They decided 
that the poor fellow came to his death by 
drowning, and then fined the body forty 
dollars for carrying a concealed weapon. 
He was buried in a pauper's grave. 

Tonight after supper I heard voices 
downstairs, and two callers were an- 
nounced. It was Mr. and Mrs. Burns from 
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Wisconsin, whom I met at the boarding- 
house, and they spent the evening with me. 
I tried so hard to be cheerful and forget my 
disappointment of this morning, but finally 
gave way and cried like a child, telling them 
about the check. Mrs. Burns comforted me 
and Mr. Burns said he would cash my 
check in the morning. I wish I could tell 
you how much good they did by coming in 
tonight. If I am ever well again I have 
made a resolve that I shall spend the rest 
of my life cheering up the sick and despond- 
ent. I have been up all day, but feel as 
shaky as the old-fashioned moving picture. 
After Mr. and Mrs. B. left, my landlady 
came up to tell me that a Mr. Kilroy had 
also called to inquire after my heath. 
Things have changed since morning, and I 
feel as important as a man running for 
office the first time ! 
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June 3rd, 19— 

ANOTHER dreary, dismal day. There 
has been but one bright sunshiny day 
during the past week; still the natives say 
this kind of weather is very unusual ! 

Life here gets pretty monotonous, you 
may be sure. So like one day is another 
that last week we forgot entirely what day 
it was, and only the appearance of a parade 
coming slowly up the street reminded us 
that it was Decoration Day. And such a 
parade ! I am sure there was never another 
ust like it. First came the band, marching 
slowly to its own dirge-like strains; then 
some secret orders in uniform with furled 
banners; following these came a real fu- 
neral procession. The effect of this dismal 
cort^e on the group, of homesick, heartsick 
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lungers, you can imagine. I think it would 
have proved more than we could bear if 
there had not, just at that moment, rounded 
the corner, at the rear of the procession, 
the town's new gaudy fire-engine and hose- 
cart! It was too much. The bright uni- 
forms and prancing horses clashed appall- 
ingly with the rest of the procession, and 
we could only burst into suppressed laugh- 
ter. "Whoever the unfortunate man is, he 
has certainly taken all possible precaution 
to effect a cool landing," remarked the Easy 
Isle Lunger, who especially was in a bad 
way about the parade. After this, not even 
the dripping skies could quench our spirits. 
It might have been the turning point in the 
weather too, for that evening it cleared up. 
After supper, with my Irish friend, I walked 
down to the river. The sound of the water 
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filled the air, and the pungent odor of the 
wet mesquite was almost overpowering. 
The moon was just rising, and it seemed to 
me that that moon was as big as a wagon 
wheel. Kilroy told me a great deal about 
his illness and how it wrecked all his plans. 
He is a journalist and was traveling in 
India at the time he was stricken with fever. 
As he talked of his disappointments in life 
it made me feel that I had made a fearful 
lot of noise over my trials, and immediately 
I resovled to be stronger and braver. 

P: S. — The Easy Isle Lunger explained 
to me today the terms used here to describe 
the different classes of lungers. He said 
he had found out that the '*ex-lunger'' is one 
who came here very ill — ^always on a 
stretcher — and later was entirely cured ; the 
"lunger" is really sick and hopes to be 
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cured; the "imaginary lunger" imagines 
that he is ill and takes pleasure in remain- 
ing so. It is amusing to hear of some of the 
' miraculous cures of the natives. The 
banker, the grocer, the druggist, the butcher 
all belong to the "ex-lunger'* class. Even 
my doctor came on a stretcher! 
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June 9th, 19 — 

IT seems too good to be true, and I am al- 
most afraid to say it out loud, but at last 
I have moved into a very pleasant room, 
and what a difference in my mental condi- 
tion since coming into these homelike sur- 
roundings. There is just one objection to 
this room — it has a grate fireplace instead of 
a stove. We have to buy our own wood in 
this country and I just exchanged a hand- 
ful of money for a handful of wood. The 
Mexicans bring the mesquite to town on 
burros. It's very light and feathery, and a 
sack full lasts about two evenings. My 
Irish friend called last evening, and you can 
imagine how I felt when he kept throwing 
on more wood. He seemed to think I had 
wood "to bum." One of the advertised 
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features of this country is that one never 
needs a fire, but so far I have suffered more 
from cold than I did in the northern win- 
ters. 

Well, what do you suppose has happened 
already in this dull and uninteresting place? 
Last night my Irish Kilroy gave me sev- 
eral books to read. After he left I was 
looking through one of them, and found the 
most beautiful poem that he had put there. 
It was very plain that he meant it for 
me! It isn't the silly sort of rubbish one 
might expect. I think it is fine, and shall 
copy it for you later. There was some- 
thing in that poem that made me feel as 
though I could make a great deal of life, 
even yet. (I can see you smile and say 
that it is more likely "in that man"). But 
you remember how despondent I was last 
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winter. Well, I have taken up the broken 
threads of my life, and shall see if I cannot 
weave a new pattern. Your letters have 
helped me so much, too. 

P. S. — I just came from dinner and 
learned that the "Man who never smiles" 
died last night. One of the boarders said 
that he had taken the "Lungers Route, Via 
Colt's." I can understand now why he 
never smiled. Not many of us do when we 
are facing the grin of the skeleton. No one 
seemed the least bit concerned about his 
passing away, in fact several expressed 
themselves, "Oh, well, he is better off." 
Maybe he is. Quien sabef He left a letter 
on the bureau with instructions to look in 
his black coat for money to pay the under- 
taker and not to try and locate relatives or 
friends, as he had neither. He was buried 
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today, and the Easy Isle Lunger gathered 
some wild flowers on the mesa, and to- 
gether we laid them on the grave, — ^un- 
marked save by a rough board — on which 
we wrote his name. When I remarked that 
the poor fellow's death had upset me some- 
what, the Easy Isle Lunger smiled and 
said, "If you put on mourning for death, 
you will be in black all the time/' 

Oh yes, here is the poem that I found in 
the book : 
Here is a rhyme I've made for you ; 

Girl of the brave blue eyes. 
A rhyme of the river and just we two 

With a moon in the peaceful skies. 

Did we catch in the curls of moonlit spray 
In the laugh of it, rippling along ; 

Memories, fond hopes, fading away 
Echoes of youth's wild song? 
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Did we long to reach out, to hold and to 
keep 

The night with its magic balm? 
Did we envy the dumb plain's placid sleep 

Wrapt in God's holy calm? 

Did we know there was peace on the slop- 
ing plain 

And rest in the silent trees, — 
In our hearts alone, the restless pain. 

The difference from these! ,. 

I know we laughed by the rushing stream 

We chatted as strangers do, 
In platitudes praised the white moonbeams, 

We were merry, — but was it true? 
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June 15th, 

IH AV E neglected writing for a few days, 
partly because I could say little, and 
mostly because the weather has been "un- 
usual" again, and everyone is grouchy. I 
spent the afternoon with Mrs. Bums. Mr. 
Burns has been carving paper knives out of 
old cracker-boxes. Some of them arc beau- 
tiful. I printed the name of the town on 
them, and then varnished them and we 
decided they would make very pretty sou- 
venirs. After displaying his paper knives 
to the boarders this evening he informed us 
that he was also a poet, and presented us 
with his latest effort, saying he ddin't know 

the meter but it expressed his inmost 
thoughts to a "T". I shall copy it in this 
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letter. Mr. Burns is a lunger and looks 
pretty doubtful, but he is so jolly and sees 
so much of fun in everything that happens^ 
that I shall try to learn a lesson from him 
too, and not think so much about my own 
troubles. I am glad you enjoy meeting my 
friends, for I shall introduce new ones oc- 
casionally. Maybe when the days are 
bright again I can tell you of the surround- 
ing country — not now. Here is the poem, 
please laugh with me over it: — 

There's a city forsaken of God in the West 
That's filled to overflowing with souls seek- 
ing rest, 
And the Cognomen of "Lunger'' is on each 
lip, a jest, 

'Tis Las Nadas. 

Where a lot of old plugs, with their lungs 
full of bugs, 
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Sit around in the sun, — their race nearly 

run — 
Yet each one will tell how he soon will be 

well 
Oh, yes he will, like — fun 
In Las Nadas. 

Up and down the line, they will talk about 

sunshine 
And say "you came in time" and ''You'll 

soon be feeling fine" 
As they thump your chest and spine, to the 

tune of "99'' 

In Las Nadas. 

Oh, it makes me want to fight, but guess 

I'm not built right. 
So to vent a morbid spite I can only sit and 

write 
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That would fill me with delight and make 
me happy quite, 
In Las Nadas. 

If some dark and stormy night, I could 
safely strike a light 

To a ton of dynamite and blow the city out 
of sight 

With Greaser, Grafter, Israelite, — then for- 
ever take my flight 
From Las Nadas. 
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June 20th, 19 — 
rr^WO whole days of sunshine! I walked 
-*- out over the mesa and could easily be- 
lieve that if all the days were like these 
everyone would be happy and well. Not un- 
til this afternoon have I really felt the fas- 
cination of this county. After all those 
rainy, cloudy days I found the ground dry 
and warm. I sat for hours on the hill looking 
over the mesa of dull green and gray dotted 
here and there with patches of purple and 
red. The mountains stand out so clear 
against the sky-line, they seem like cam- 
eos. Occasionally one can see a cloud of 

dust rising lazily where the Mexican shep- 
herd tends his goats. I was sorry when 

the sun disappeared behind the hills, for to 

me there was something fascinating, some- 
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thing restful, in that awful loneliness. On 
my way home, near a small lake, I saw my 
Irish man sitting on an old boat half buried 
in the sand. With his cigarette almost 
burned out and his head bowed over his 
hands, I thought I understood his mood 
and slipped past him very quietly, but my 
footsteps on the dry grass aroused him 
from his reverie, and he called to me to join 
him. We sat there visiting for an hour or 
so. I am afraid I might fall in love with 
him, if lungers could love, but with them 
it must be pretence and, — memories! 

One of the boarders, a young man from 
Wisconsin, died this afternoon. He had 
been gaining very rapidly under the "stuf- 
fing cure" treatment, but as I wrote you 
before and I firmly believe that very few 
constitutions can stand this treatment. As 
in this case, they gain very rapidly for 
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awhile, but digestive troubles of a more or 
less acute nature cause the breakdown. 
Sometimes I have to laugh at the different 
diagnoses and advice given by medical men. 
The patient is advised by one to eat no 
meat; the next cautions him to beware of 
sugar and potatoes; the third gives him 
free rein to eat as much as possible, espe- 
cially meat. I understand how different 
patients must have different diets, but I 
cannot understand such a disagreement 
over one victim! If a lunger travels from 
one town to another and needs medical at- 
tention in each place, he would finally be- 
come so confused with various prescrip- 
tions, that it would be necessary to resort 
to his own common sense as to what he 
should or should not do. But God bless the 
dear doctors, we couldn't live without 'em ! 
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June 26th, 

I AM glad to begin this letter with the 
good news that I am feeling splendid. 
Have gained three pounds since I came 
here ! It may sound queer, after all my 
fussing, but actually I am beginning to like 
this place. 

The Easy Isle Lunger and I spent the 
forenoon in the old town across the river, 
and sat in the plaza watching the senoritas 
idly smoking their cigarettes. A few 

Grreasers sat in groups on the outer edge 
of the plaza. They arc very interesting; 
I had learned to say "Buenos dios/' and 
spoke to them. The men give a wave of 
the hand as they answered ''Buenos dios,. 
Senorita I** 
While we were eating dinner today, a 
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young man came to the door and greeted 
Mrs. Griggs in Southern accents: ''Madam, 
I'm a lunger from North Carolina. I cough 
on an average of four or five hours every 
night but if you can see your way clear to 
take me under your roof for a while V\\ be 
right glad and you will greatly oblige me/' 
We were all glad when she told him he 
could stay. He is a handsome young man, 
with very sad blue eyes. He fills up the 
space again and once more we have 
thirteen at our table. 

This afternoon I was duly initiated into 
the "Society of Exiled Lungers." They 
play cards, six-hand euchre being the favor- 
ite game. They have a set of rules which 
must be obeyed. I can remember but a few 
of them just now, the first being, "Never 
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deny that you are a lunger;" second, "All 
members must be present at each meeting, 
unless their temperature registers over one 
hundrd and one," — ^the third, "The meeting 
place must always be outdoors," and the 
fourth, "A fine of fifty cents will be col- 
lected from any member who is careless 
enough to mention the word 'Home'." 

We played cards all the afternoon — there 
being thirteen of us, the Easy Isle Lunger 
said he would rather play solitaire. He sat 
in one corner of the yard and talked to 
himself while he played. Mrs. Burns served 
refreshments, which, by the way, consisted 
of a glass of milk and a raw egg. After 
"luncheon" we were entertained by our 
North Carolina man, telling us some of his 
experiences as a lunger. I wish you could 
have heard him! His history ran some- 
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thing like this :— '* When I left North Caro- 
lina I told every one good-bye forever, and 
I also said good-bye to my other self, and 
it was buried there. The life I am getting 
out here is all extra, and I believe in 
squeezing every possible joy that I can 
out of this sage brush and cactus. Now I 
have a horse and buggy, and I want a 
sweetheart, one who will like me for the 
season and forget me when we part. You 
know a lunger's love affairs are like scenes 
on the stage, always shifting and chang- 
ing." He kept everyone laughing and 
changed the atmosphere of gloom to one 
of cheerfulness. Isn't it wonderful how 
susceptible we are to other people's moods ! 
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June 30th, 19 — . 

I HAVE just read your letter in which 
you advise me to come back, as you 
know I cannot get well here. I had for- 
gotten what terrible things I wrote you 
upon my arrival, — but I have changed my 
mind and believe now that I shall stay here 
all summer. I am gaining every day and 
— well, if you were here with me I would 
be quite satisfied. 

The Easy Isle Lunger came over this after- 
noon and sat with me on the porch. He 
was feeling glum and had the "Willie's 
right," and he wanted to talk of his past 
life and many failures. He said he believed 
he had drunk a barrel of whiskey in the 
past two years, and had acquired such a 
thirst for the stuff that every hour he lived 
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was a fight against drink. And too, he said 
that many men never knew the thirst for 
liquor and were called "strong men/* but to 
his mind the strong man was the poor fel- 
low who kept fighting day after day, know- 
ing that he was almost powerless, yet al- 
ways striving to win the battle. One can- 
not help but feel sorry for the poor, 
wretched mortal. I tried to encourage him, 
but he said it was no use; he had tried so 
hard to be strong, but always failed. "No 
one understands me, or how it is, but per- 
haps God will," he muttered to himself, and 
without another word he walked awav. I 
wish I could be of some help to such men, 
but I can only sit in silence. You always 
understand me, even though words fail to 

come. 

Adios. 
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July 3rd, 19— 
iiyrNUSUAL weather" again! I hope 
^^ the clouds go away by tomorrow as 
we want to celebrate the glorious Fourth! 
The Easy Isle Lunger has given notice that 
he intends to celebrate '*right," and says he 
is going to rid' the town of an old big clock, 
which, for some reason has annoyed him 
ever since he came here. This clock is 
nailed up on a post near the street car line, 
and although it keeps ticking away,, it is al- 
ways wrong. 

After the wrecking of the clock was dis- 
cussed at length, during the dinner hour, 
the landlord told us that young men who 
came here for their health, often grew very 
careless in their habits, sometimes drinking 
and even gambling. Mr. Burns asked him 
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what he would have the poor felows do; 
there being no entertainment except the 
saloons. Now do not be shocked when I 
say that I can easily understand how young 
men might get the habit. Some of the poor 
fellows yearn for companionship which 
they cannot find among strangers, and 
know what it is to see hundreds of faces 
passing, with never a look of recognition, 
fellowship, or even sympathy in the eyes. 
I Believe lonesomeness has driven more 
^ souls to — ^well, despair, than any other one 
thing in this world ! 

"North Carolina" has been riding all af- 
ternoon. He seems possessed when on a 
horse; riding up and down main street like 
a mad man and then away into the country. 
When he reached home a short time ago 
he jumped from his horse and fell flat on 
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the ground, from exhaustion. I hurried 
out, thinking he must be hurt, or had 
fainted perhaps. He sat up and began 
laughing. I was provoked to think he 
would over-do and scolded him good. 
When I had finished my little speech, he 
smiled and said "Madam, I have more 
pleasure in a fast, wild ride of ten minutes, 
than you will get in three years sitting 
there with a shawl around you." After- 
wards he told the boarders that someone 
was always trying to take the joy out of 
life. When I went to supper he was sit- 
ting on the porch singing, "Fse a' guine to 
lib anyhow until I die, — Livin' of a lunger 
comes pretty high. These old night sweats 
will a' get me yet. But I'se a' guine to lib 
anyhow until I die !" 

Well, I almost forgot the most important 
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news! Late this afternoon my Irish Man 
came for me to go with him into the coun- 
try for a drive. My first buggy-ride! Wc 
drove out on the mesa and watched the 
sheep come down the hill and go under the 
old shelter for the night. The herder was 
a Mexican, and Kilroy visited with him 
awhile. Later he said he was practicing his 
Spanish on the herder before he tried to con- 
verse with the senoritas in town. I am 
studying Spanish, but so far can only be sure 
of a few sentences. It is almost necessary 
to have some knowledge of the language 
here. I like to hear the Greasers talk, — 
they express themselves mostly by signs 
and gestures. The dirtiest and most unpre- 
possessing herder can make a bow that 
would be the envy of a dancing master. 
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July 9th, 

T INTENDED writing you immediately 
-■• after the Fourth, ut have been almost 
living outdoors, walking or driving. The 
weather has been ideal. 

The oelebration of the Fourth proved too 
much for my Easy Isle Lunger, and he ap- 
peared today for the first time. His nurse 
told me that he was up at four o'clock, and 
they did not see him again until the next 
day, when he went to bed and had suffered 
every moment with pleurisy. He "made 
good" his threat and the clock I wrote yott 
about is now lying in the bottom of the 
river. Expensive fun, — for the mother I 
He was very quiet today and looked as 
though the celebration was not worth the 
after-effects. 
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I began this letter early this evening and 
expected to write until bed time. But I 
have a neighbor across the hall, who spoils 
a good many of my plans, and after she 
spends an hour with me I am completely 
worn out. She has the sort of a face one 
often meets going to the cemetery on Sun- 
day afternoon. Tonight she talked lodge 
membership and insurance to me. She 
thinks that I should join a lodge, not for 
the insurance only, but because of the 
surety that I would be furnished with a 
tombstone at my death, valued at One 
Hundred Dollars! Of course the tomb- 
stone was a gjeat temptation, but I argued 
my case as well as I was able, and was 
saved from almost screaming, by a rap at 
the door. North Carolina and the Easy 
Isle Lunger were out making calls, and I 
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persuaded them to spend the evening, thus 
relieving me of the graveyard conversation, 

more or less. As soon as she could, how- 
ever, she tried to interest them in her tomb- 
stone bargains, but they only laughed at 
her. She then told the Easy Isle Lunger 
that he should walk straight and that she 
could make a poultice that would draw his 
chest up where it belonged. I felt sorry 
for him as he seemed in very poor condition 
for joking. She finally turned her attention 
to North Carolina, and noticing a cigarette 
in his hand, gave him a lecture on the ill 
effects of smoking. He agreed with her 
and informed her in a very tearful manner 
that it was as painful for him to smoke 
them, as it was for her to watch him, but 
he had to smoke them, under physician's 
orders ! They were made especially for him 
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and contained creosote, etc., — ^a sort of dis- 
infectant for his lung, the only lung he had 
left. Said he wore a silver plate in the va- 
cancy to keep his shoulder up in place. I 
was obliged to go out after wood and in- 
dulge in a good laugh, for the strange part 
of it was that she believed every word! 

Enough for now, Pal, I must rest a 
while. 
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July I2th, 19— 

TWO of our **family went away today, 
the little mother from Kansas, and the 
nurse, leaving the Easy Isle Lunger behind. 
The mother asked me to try and help him 
along and keep him from being lonely. 
Doesn't it seem funny that I should be the 
one asked to look after the poor fellow? 
You know I was always the one who 
leaned nn others, especially on you, my 
dear old Pal. Maybe this illness will be the 
means of making me strong. 

This morning we all went to the old 
town, visited a mission, and wandered 
around the quaint streets of the old Mexi- 
can settlement. One sees no hurrying 
through these streets, all is quiet and se- 
rene. Occasionally a senorita peers out 
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from the little adobe and smiles, — ^always 
smiles. When we were tired of walking we 
sat down in the plaza and sang "Nobody 
knows how tired I am, etc." The Mexicans 
are preparing for a big carnival tomorrow, 
and I hope I can go over awhile. 

After dinner at the boarding-house we all 
went down to the train to see the little 
mother and nurse off. While we all joked 
and made merry, their departure brought 
tears to my eyes, — partly because I liked 
them, but mostly because they were going 
home! 

Everyone is getting the fever for living in 
a tent. Kilroy moved his cot in the yard 
near the chicken house. Last night he 
rolled up a blanket, and placing a lunch in 
his pocket, he bade us good night. He was 
going to sleep in the hills, where he could 
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hear the coyotes howl and watch the stars. 
Mrs. Griggs told us this morning that he 

came home about daylight and had a cup of 
coflFee and retired. He has not been up to- 
day. Mrs. Griggs also told me that Kilroy 
is writing a story of sojne sort, as his room 
was one mass of manucript. She says that 
he writes mostly at night. I wonder if he 
is writing about this country. I read an 
article of his on Spain last night. Did I tell 
you that his mother is Spanish? 

Today the big "Horse Fair" was on and 
most of the "family" went out to see the 
races, which proved to be very exciting. 
After two hours' delay the first race was 
announced — a trotting race. Three horses 
were entered. The first time around the 
track Florodora fell down and was counted 
out; the second time around, the favorite, 
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Silver Jim, began kicking and succeeded in 
getting the one-armed driver off of the seat. 
He fell under the horse's feet and was badly 
hurt. The third horse, Nellie C. dashed un- 
der the wire amid the cheers of the crowd 
and won the race. The Woodcarver said 
the cheers must be over the fact that one 
horse was able to get in, without injury. 
The Easy Isle Lunger shouted until he was 
hoarse over the race. He seemed jubilant 
and in better spirits than I have ever seen 
him. On the way home I tried to encour- 
age him and told him that his mother left 
him in my care, and I hoped that he would 
not touch liquor again. "Well, I might 
promise you, but what good does that do? 
A promise is only a few words said by the 
promisor to please the promisee." 
Tonight Kilroy took me to the Mexican 
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carnival. We didn't go in any of the side 
4shows, but sat in the plaza watching the 
crowds hurrying here and there. It was 
very much like our carnivals at- home. We 
had the usual performer in red tights, 
wending his way upon a ball on a slanting 
board, the band playing to assist him in his 
labor, when all at once fire broke out in the 
rigging and it was all over. Then we found 
a Mexican restaurant, or lunch counter, and 
a dirty Mexican girl of about fourteen, 
served us with hot tomales. My, but they 
were good! While we sat nibbling away 
Kilroy told me that I had beautiful hair. 
Now I can see you laugh. Yes, it ought to 
be, it cost enough! 
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July i6th, 19 — . 

BY the time you hear from me again I 
may be in the country on a ranch. North 
Carolina is going out there and says it is the 
only place for sick people. You would have 
laughed at him this morning, making prepa- 
rations to go to a country dance, fifteen miles 
from here. I noticed his cot sticking out of 
the back of his buggy, and seeing me laugh- 
ing, he handed me the invitation which read, 
"Bring your lady and your cot." He ex- 
plained that the gentlemen slept in the corral 
after the dance until breakfast was ready, 
then everyone departed. He says that the 
altitude is too high for him here and he will 
have to go farther south next winter, so that 
he will be able to dance more. 

Well, the suggestion in the beginning of 
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this letter is beginning to materialize. As 
Kilroy and I were walking down town this 
morning we met the manager of the bio^ 
ranch, and Kilroy introduced me to the 
smiling-faced gentleman, with a long white 
beard. He is a doctor. The ranch is about 
ten miles from here, and has been converted 
into a resort for lungers by erecting a double 
row of tents and installing a cook. The dear 
doctor was charming and asked many ques- 
tions about my health and how long I had 
been in the Las Nadas. Indeed he became 
quite solicitous, intimating that I would be 
much better off in the country; that there 
were special rates at his place; and feeling 
sure that he had me booked for his resort, he 
asked me if I would introduce him to the rest 
of the boarders at Mrs. Griggs. Of course I 
would, for you may be sure he was quite ir- 
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resistible as he stood there pulling at m\ 
necktie with one hand, and his long, white 
beard with the other. So it was arranged that 
he should come to the house at noon and tell 
us all about his resort. 

The result of the aforesaid meeting was 
a drive with Mr. and Mrs. Burns and the 
Easy Isle Lunger out to this wonderful ranch 
We fotmd it almost as good as the doctor 
had painted it, and I am going to move out 
tomorrow. Mr. and Mrs. B. have decided 
not to go, thinking it would get very monot- 
onous after a few days. The Easy Isle 
Lunger says he will try it a "whirl." He is 
on the verge of another "celebration" and I 
hope to get hi mout of town before that hap- 
pens. The doctor says that they have 
plenty of safe saddle horses, and I am look- 
ing forward to a few canters out on the 
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mesa. Guess my rate of speed will be 
somewhat limited, however, but I know I 
will yell like an Indian when I am turned 
loose. 



H«to» 
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July 17th, 19—. 

MY last day here was filled with ex- 
citement, and I must tell you of the 
landlord's "awful loss" by fire. You remem- 
ber I told you I thought he was a real es- 
tate agent, — I was right. He had a little 
corner in an old building, which he 
rented, by the way. He furnished the 
office with a table, a day book, ledger, 
etc. We were eating our dinner, and 
I noticed that our landlord was absent, the 
first time since I have been there. Just as 
someone was commenting on his non-ap- 
pearance, the front door burst open and in 
rushed Griggs, hair dishevelled, face and 
shirt bosom thickly spattered with ink. He 
did not stop, or say a word, but went 
through to the kitchen and we could only 
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hear the splashing of water and the frantic 
erkings of the roller towel. Pretty soon, 
with part of the ink washed off of his face, 
he came in ands at down, nervously adjust- 
ing his cues and hitching his chair about. 
''Ahem,'* — ^he finally began, "you folks all 
asleep up here? Didn't you know that a 
whole block had burned out down town? 
Bad fire, — lost all I had — total loss too, no 
msurance." Then he informed us that he 
rushed into the burning building and saved 
his books, and his table. So far as we could 
make out his only loss was the bottle of ink, 
and as Kilroy remarked, "He seems to have 
saved most of that !" Alas poor Griggs ! 
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July 19th, 19— 

MY latest predicament promises to be 
rather embarrassing. I came out to 
the ranch yesterday and am very well satis- 
fied with the change, only I am minus my 
trunk, which was carried on by the train. I 
wore a white linen suit, and am wearing it 
yet ! The doctor of the white whiskers com- 
forted me with the news that a young man 
who came here three weeks ago is still un- 
able to locate his baggage. I try not to 
worry about it, but it means that I shall 
have to buy some more wearing apparel if 
the lost trunk isn't here tomorrow. 

You can think of me now in a tent, 
just as comfortable as my last room in town. 
The tents have two windows and a door that 
can be locked, although everyone sleeps with 
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their doors wide open. My tent is the best 
on the ''street.'* It was fitted up for a wealthy 
lunger, who failed to arrive^ and I am getting 
the benefit of it. I would not tell anyone else 
for the world, but. Pal, I was so homesick 
the first night in my tent, I sniffled and sobbed 
most of the dark hours away. It was fearful. 
Being out doors you could hear every sound, 
and that awful coughing, coughing^ 
seemed a little more than I could bear. There 
are several girls out here, one especially that 
I am going to like. She has red hair, and 
the prettiest dark blue eyes. Her mother 1$ 
very ill and does not leave her bed. 

You will likely wonder how the Easy Isle 
Lunger "takes" to this life. Well he is dis- 
gusted and is leaving for town today. Said 
the "farm" is too slow for him. I know what 
he intends to do in town, — he will have no 
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one to look after him, except Kilroy, who 
promised me yesterday that he would try 
and keep him straight. I am afraid though 
my Irish friend won't have the patience to 
put up with his failings. Yes, Kilroy was 
out here yesterday, and I could hae em- 
braced him! He brought me seeral books, 
and read to me all afternoon. He promised 
to come out often, so that will help a lot. 
This morning I had a pleasant surprise. 
On going to breakfast who should I meet 
but North Carolina ! He arrived on the stage 
last night. We shook hands as though we 
had been friends for years. He will make 
things lively around here, as there are three 
pretty girls, and he is still looking for a 
sweetheart! He is going to drive the stage 
to town for supplies two or three times a 
week — the "shopper" for the camp. 
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Our meals are served in a large adobe 
building, which is quite pleasant. The din- 
ing room is bright and full of sunshine, but 
the living room is rather cheerless. Of 
course, no draperies or hangings, carpets ot 
rugs, are to be thought of in a lunger's home. 
With a good piano and several talented musi- 
cians, it will be quite homelike. There is also 
a young doctor in this "institution" and he is 
very popular. I like him much better than 
the old medico with the beard, who seems to 
be a sort of business manager, looking after 
commissary and seeing that the bills are 
paid, especially those due him ! 

The Easy Isle Lunger has just said good- 
bye and is now on his way back to town. He 
was too happy for words, and called back to 
me, "Things will hum when I arrive, — they 
will think I am a humming-bird. E-ee-ow!" 
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July 25th, 19— 

GOOD news for you today. I was sit- 
ting in my tent door, when the train 
came whizzing down the canon. I hardly 
dared hope that my trunk was aboard. 
When I had almost given up, the baggage 
door was suddenly opened, and out sailed 
the trunk, over and over, landing in the 
calf pasture, a half mile away from the 
station. The red-haired g^rl and I walked 
down to see whether it was mine or 
not. I am glad to say that what was left 
of it was mine. The bottom was bursted 
were hanging out. It was like meet- 
ing an old friend! You asked me how I 
managed to get along. Well, North Carolina 
did some shopping for me, — ^a skirt and two 
waists, and I wish you could have seen me in 
this Las Nadas wearing apparel! 
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The young ladies wear very pretty dresses- 
to dinner^ so that the dining room in the 
evening has the appearance of a smart 
cafe. I really like the place better every 
day. I am gradually crawling up to 
my old weight, and hope to be able to tack 
the prefix "ex" to my cognomen "lunger" 
very soon, and then, oh then, the long, slow 
ride to the northern country that I love ! 

I must tell you of North Carolina's latest 
experience in bargaining with the Israelitish 
tradesman in Las Nadas. Almost every night 
for dinner we have Hamburger steak. North 
Carolina had been to town for a new supply 
and had been unusually quiet and cast down 
after his return. Something seemed to be 
preying on his mind. Turning to me after 
dinner, while we were still chatting! at th . 
table, he said, "How did you enjoy the Ham- 
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burger tonight, Miss Z ? I was com- 
pelled to reply that Hamburger did not 
appeal to me under any circumstances, 
but that tonight's portion seemed to be a little 
better than we had had. "Well," he said, "I 
must tell you what a time I had getting that 
stuff. You know, Abe, the butcher, — well, 
I went into the shop today, and I said to Abe, 
— *Abe, those dames I am feeding out at the 
ranch are an awful finicky lot, and they have 
been saying some unkind things about your 
Hamburger. Of course I don't really think 
they mean anything by it, but it has got on 
my conscience. Now, Abe, just between 
you and me, I wish you would fix up an 
extra fine lot this time, — ^you know how, 
just throw yourself for once and send out a 
real classy article.' Well, Tbe gave me his 
word that he would doh is best. I got be- 
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hind the counter to watch proceedings. 
Abe grasped the handle of the big grinder 
and got busy. All was going fine when I 
saw him reach down into a disreputable look- 
ing pail and fish out something that didn't 
look good to me, and I said, *Why, Abe, you 
won't put that in I hope/ — ^but before I was 
through speaking it was ground up fine. 
Then he got something else from under the 
counter, and I wasn't sure what it was, but 
had my suspicions, and caught him by the 
arm and pleaded with him, *Abe, for the 
Lord's sake don't put that in', — ^but it was 
too late." His eyes actually filled with tears 
as he quoted the following: — 

^Though the mills of Abe grind slowy,— 
They grind exceeding small, — 

Some sort the bad and throw it out, — 
But Abraha mgrinds it all." 
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August 4th, 19 — 

WELL, what do you think ? I went in 
the office to settle for two weeks of 
ranch life, and when the young doctor 
told me that I was to pay three dollars 
more per week than I had expected to, 
according to the rates Dr. Fenton made 
me, I was dumbfounded! The young 
doctor knew nothing of the rates that Dr. 
Fenton had made and said he would find 
out about it. As I came out of the of- 
fice I met the aforesaid doctor, and he 
hemmed and hawed, and said he thought 
I was a nurse when he made that rate. 
I asked him why such a thought came 
to him and he believed it was because 
I wore white so much! Did you ever hear 
anything so ridiculous in all your life? I 
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was so angry ! He felt so badly (?) that real 
tears filled his eyes, and he wished he could 
make me a rate but of course it was out of 
the question, and anyway didn't I have the 
best tent on the street? His old dodge of 
caressing his whiskers and hanging to my 
tie didn't please me as much as it did the 
day I first met him. Well, I came to my 
tent in a sulk and you are getting the bene- 
fit of it. I shall have to leave, of course, for 
I cannot afford to pay that much to exist. I 
like the ranch and would be quite happy 
here, but you can picture your Pal, with a 
tearstained face, leaving here the day after 
tomorrow, — the next stagq day. I have 
written a note, hoping I can get the same 
cozy room in town that I left two weeks 
ago. 

The Florida man got his trunk today, 
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and he is happy. It just came in time as 
he expects to leave next week for greener 
pastures. 

I have had many pleasant evenings out 
here and shall miss the musical concerts. 
A young girl from Kansas City sings for 
us; we have a fine violinist, and several 
artists on the piano. Last evening the little 
Kansas City girl sang so sweetly and ten- 
derly that even North Carolina brushed 
away a tear. He is quite attentive to her 
and I believe he has found his sweetheart. 
It seems queer how quickly one becomes 
attached to these people in exile. We are 
like one big, congenial family, doing for 
each other witl^ no questions of creed or 
social standing. If you' are a "lunger," that 
is a sufficient recommendation. 

The red-haired girl, whom I mentioned 
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before, is one of the sweetest and noblest 
characters that I have ever met. She is 
quite young and has the care and responsi- 
bility of her invalid mother. Too much of 
a burden for her young shoulders, and yet 
she carries it so uncomplainingly, that one 
is filled with admiration for her. 

Kilroy rode out this morning. He al-- 
ways finds me in deep mourning. To cheer 
me up he suggested getting a horse for me 
so we could ride out to one of the canons. I 
think I wrote you about the horses we were 
to have at our disposal. Well, the only horse 
that Mr. Kilroy could scart up was a poor 
little burro in the corrall. It seems after 
all the doctor's promises, there have never 
been any riding horses on this ranch since 
he has had the management. "A promise is 
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a few words said by the promisor to please 
the promisee!" 

After dinner we had a long walk, and I 
poured my troubles into my friend's ever 
sympathetic ear. Of course I knew 
I was going to town, but it was pleasant to 
have Kilroy advise me to do that very 
thing. Pal, one never really appreciates 
outside help and sympathy until health is 
gone. All my life you know I have been 
helped, more or less, and yet it was so dif- 
ferent. If anyone even looks sympatheti- 
cally in my direction now-a-days, my heart 
leaps into my throat, and I just want to 
embrace — ^well, anyhow, it helps a lot. 
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August 9th, 19 — 

MY trunk and I arrived safely in town, 
and I was so pleased to be able to 
move in the room I had left so recently, — 
and more than pleased to learn that the 
Tombstone Woman had left the day before. 
Down in my heart, Pal, I was glad to join 
the '^family" at noon, and they all gave me 
such a hearty welcome. 

Pal, I have something to tell you this 
evening that will make you envy me ! This 
afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Burns, the Easy 
Isle Lunger, Kilroy and I drove to a canon, 
and ate our supper in the pines, by a roar- 
ing camp-fire! You know what a pan of 
sizzling hot bacon and the smell of steam- 
ing coffee over the camp-fire means to me ! 
It took me back to the dear old Rockies, 
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and I felt so happy it seemed as if my heart 
would burst with joy! Kilroy and I 
walked about two miles up the canon road 
after supper, and gathered some wild 
flowers. (I have pressed them, and they 
shall go in my treasured memory book.) 
The Easy Isle Lunger thoroughly enjoyed 
the trip. During the evening he started to 
sing a song of a thousand verses, and we 
had to beg and implore him to stop. It was 
nearly midnight before we could tear our- 
selves away from the enchanted spot. The 
memory of the drive home, under the soft 
light of the big desert moon will always be 
with me. You know what ails people, when 
they discover the beauty of the moon! 
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. August i6th, 19 — 
T DO not feel much like writing today, for 
•*• our family is somewhat broken up over 
the loss of our Easy Isle Lunger who went 
on to his Lazy Easy Isles last night. Al- 
though we had known for several days that 
the end was near, still, somehow the shock 
was almost as great as if it had come sud- 
denly. His mother came to see him a few 
days ago, and thought she would take him 
home, but he was very weak and requested 
that he be allowed to stay in Las Nadas 
until the end. Yesterday Kilroy and 
I went to see him and took him some 
flowers. He thanked us and seemed so 
pleased, and then laughed, saying, "Oh, I 
know what you folks think, — but my time 
isn't up yet. I just got sick on purpose to 
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get a little attention." When we were leav- 
ing the room, he called to me to come 
nearer, saying he wished to whisper some- 
thing in my ear. "There's one thing that I 
feel awfully proud of, — do you know that I 
haven't drank a drop since the Fourth of 
July? You and Kilroy will get credit for 
that in the Easy Isles." 

His mother told me so much of his past 
life, his goodness, his sacriiies and his suf- 
fering. She thought that even though his 
suffering had got the better of him during 
the past two years, that if his life work 
were udged according to his service to his 
fellow-men, it would truly be said of him, — 
"And lo, his name led all the rest !" 

Mr. Kilroy and I helped the sad little 
mother aboard the train this afternoon. 
The "family" were all at the depot, and we 
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stood and watched silently as the little mother 
waved her hand, and tried to thank us 
through her tears. It was a sad farewell, but 
we all tried to remember his advice, "You 
can't be in mourning all the time!" I shall 
always cherish the memory of the Lunger of 
the Lazy, Easy Isles. 
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August 20th, 19 — 

HURRAH! Three cheers! My doctor 
told me this morning that I could go 
home and stay until the cold weather be- 
gins there. I can hardly keep from shout- 
ing the glad tidings to everyone that I 
meet. After leaving the doctor's office I 
met North Carolina and the Kansas City 
girl — his sweetheart for the present. They 
came in town to attend a dance tonight. 
I told them I was going home, and North 
Carolina said, **Well, that's the end of 
you then, for when people leave old Las 
Nadas I lose interest in them, in fact I forget 
that they ever existed. My little world is 
right here, and I don't believe in bothering 
my head about anyone outside of its bounda- 
ries." He would not say good-bye to me, 
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but called back as they drove away, "Adios, 
until the frost drives you back to us." Do 
you know it seems worth a great deal to me 
to have known such a character. He make') 
you laugh, when you really feel like crying. 
I wish the world had more "North Carolinas." 
This afternoon Kilroy and I drove out to 
the ranch to call on a few of the "victims" 
there. The red-haired girl was very blue to- 
day, as her motheV's condition is not improv- 
ing, and they expect to go back to their old 
home soon. It is far better I think, when 
one is so low to be at home, and at least 
comfortable. It is such a mistake to think 
that this climate can bring one back from the 
grave. They must come before the disease 
has too firm a hold. If not, the end is hast- 
ened by lack of comforts, yearning for 
friends, and the torturing longing for 
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home. I do believe, Pal, that the climate is 
exceptionally good here for the sick, but -t 
seems to me that until there are suitable ac- 
commodations, the sick will be as well off in 
their homes, providing they live the out-door 
life. 
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August 31st, 19 — 

T CAME to D yesterday, and I shall 

•■• be obliged to stay here a few days. I 
called to see the doctor, whom you will re- 
member sent me into exile last April, and I 
tried to make him believe that I was en- 
tirely cured. He said that I must return to 
the south before the cold weather of next 
winter. Of course, I promised him that I 
would, but in my heart, Pal, I am con- 
vinced that if I can arrange to live in the 
vine-covered moimtains of the north, it will 
be more beneficial than living under the 
desert conditions of the south. But they 
say a lunger is very hard to suit. "Some- 
where else" always looks better. 

Do you know, Pal, that when the time came 
for me to say good-bye to the little family of 
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Las Nadas, it was not easy. On Sunday, the 
day before I left, we attended church in the 
evening. When the congregation sang "God 
be with you, 'till we meet again," I must con- 
fess that I almost choked, trying to swallow 
a fearful lump that would not down. After 
church we spent the evening at the boarding- 
house but none of us could talk. My train 
was due at seven o'clock in the morning, so 
I told them all g^ood-bye, thinking they would 
not get out so early to see me off. Of course, 
Kilroy went to the depot with me, and had 
just checked my baggage, when here the 
whole crowd came! When the train dasheJ 
in, I couldn't cry, — I was going home! And 
yet, when I saw the distance widening be- 
tween me and the ones from whom I had 
learned the hardest lesson in life, — unselfish- 
ness, I cried, yes, bawled, if you will, for the 
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saddest farewell on earth is the lunger's adios. 
They gave me train letters to read along the 
journey, and there is one which you shall 
read, dear old Pal. It is from the one who 
has made me happier than I have ever been 
before. 

Adios. 
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